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Only the old uncle broke their silence with his absurd remarks.
'Ah! children, it's there one could be happy!' But the mother went
on silently working. I felt she only thought of the future. The girl
followed the lines of the Odyssey with the tip of a ringer. I went up
to her and soon discovered that I no longer knew any Greek: all the
same we began to talk of Ulysses. Soon, we were good friends.
One evening, as I called her Christine de Pisan, I surprised her mother
smiling. A strange time, when dressmakers knew the history of illustrious
women! A strange time when poverty-stricken children could
continue their studies, in spite of famine and despair! At least,
thanks to that small face, illumined for me by the glow from the
hearth, poring on lines across which the frail shade of Nausicaa
passed, I too, began to dream of the future.

At times the mother would ask me to do her a slight service and
that, so simply that it seemed an honour. Generally It was an envelope *
that had to be placed on top of some letter-box, without knocking at
the door for which it was meant. 'Now take care/ she would say,
and at times add, gazing fixedly at me: v'We live in times when
one has to suspect everyone and trust a few completely.' I do
not know why it then seemed as though I were carrying the Holy
Sacrament.

But Christine de Pisan's uncle had now once for all exchanged his
red wine for his obsessions. Never for a moment did he sober up
from his fantasies. With his rolling gait, his tanned and retanned
face and funny voice, he mooned about the town stopping the
passers-by to keep them posted of his plans. For weeks, he spoke of
nothing but 'the great voyage!'

"I'll take the sister and kid! Good-bye poverty, good-bye
Bordeaux.9 Followed a short laugh, a sudden blink, the eyebrows
ever as unmoving. 'The world's big, dear friend! Why stay here,
where we shall all of us croak! . . . to-morrow there'll be yellow fever,
dysentery . . . Cast off! Full steam ahead!' He gave the names of
the ships and pretended to search for the names of the captains.
'Leaving Tuesday for the South Seas via the Cape . . .' But the
ship never left. It was a long way to the sea. The dressmaker went
on mending shirts and the girl continued her imaginary journey with
Ulysses for her companion, 'We sail in a week,5 said the uncle, his
eyes blinking anew. But no one ever now went on voyages. There
were no more white sails on the^seas.

By dint of talking of the South Seas, of islands where one could
be happy, Mathurin seemed to rid himself of his obsessions. They
evaporated as intoxication does, as dew in the sun. Still, at
times, in a timid voice he would say, 'We'll go to Pomotu.' 'But
they're fighting there,' his sister replied, not even turning her head.
'To the Philippines, then,' he resumed, with a touch, as it were, of